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have watched the conquerors pass, and a succession of con-
querors has, in effect, passed along the edges of the neigh-
bouring deserts. But they themselves have cared for none of these
things, indifferent to everything except the cultivation of their soil
and always ready to accept any overlord whose demands did not
exceed the act of submission and the payment of a tribute: even
had they had the will to resist they lacked the power, scattered as
they were in their little cities on an attenuated line more than a
thousand miles long.
This group is to-day one of the best known of any, thanks to the
notable discoveries of Aurel Stein, Griinwedel, A. von Le Coq,
Pelliot and Hackin, who have excavated considerable remains of
their ancient civilizations (though none, unfortunately, belonging
to the period now under review), and have drawn from their hiding-
places very many precious manuscripts1 which illustrate the in-
tellectual side of their culture. Here indeed, in the very heart of
Asia, survived the culture of the ancient Sacae from beyond the
Oxus, of whom the most westerly branches spoke the East-
Iranian language, while their kinsmen in the North-East, at
Kucha, Karashahr and Turfan, spoke a different language formerly
known as Tocharish but now more correctly called the Kuchean
or Turfanese language, which seems to be nearer to the pure
Indo-European group. But this interesting group of peoples does
not itself play any active part in our period. Extraordinarily im-
pressionable as it is, it engages our interest here only because it
helps us to reconstruct some of the links in the long chain which
runs over great deserts and high mountain-passes, and joins to-
gether the different populations scattered over those vast lands
-between the two Empires of Rome and China. For the Indo-
Europeans of this central zone, which corresponds roughly to
Chinese Turkestan, form a stable mass which hitherto has defied
alike the nomads of the steppes and the armies of China; but they
are also a pole of attraction, because the great routes across Asia
go through their lands, and thus, while they lose nothing of their
own individuality, they are a possible connecting-link between the
Western and Eastern civilizations.
The chief of these Asiatic routes is the famous 'Silk-route,'
known to us mainly through what is said of it by the Greek geo-
grapher Ptolemy in the second century of our era, a route which
for some time linked up the Chinese Empire with the world of
Parthia and Rome. Starting in Syria it climbed to the Iranian
1 As an example of this may be cited the Manichaean documents
referred to below, p. 504 sq.
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